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ABSTRACT 

The population of South Carolina is expected to grow 
1.1 percent annually from 1960 to 1975 compared with 1.3 percent for 
the United States. Total employment is expected to grow at a rate of 
1.9 percent for the state and the Nation. In I960; for every 100 jobs 
in goods- producing industries in South Carolina* there were 80 jobs 
in service- producing industries. By 1975, the number of 
goods- producing and service- producing jobs are expected to be about 
equal. There were more blue collar workers than white collar workers 
in South Carolina in 1960 while the reverse was true for the United 
States as a whole. This relationship is expected to continue through 
1975. Between 1968 and 1975, it is forecast that 345,000 jobs will 
have to be filled. A survey of the manpower resources indicated that 
an average of 38,000 workers annue lly would be supplied for expansion 
and replacement needs and that 49,000 new entrants to jobs would be 
required annually. Greatest needs will be for operatives, service and 
clerical workers, craftsmen, and professional personnel. (BC) 
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FOREWORD 



Economic policy in the United States is di- 
rected toward maximizing job opportunities while 
minimizing unemployment. Over the years, the 
problem of unemployment has been attacked 
through a. series of measures including the Area 
Redevelopment Act of 1961, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962, and the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. The Federal 
income tax cut in 1964 was designed to stimulate 
the economy. South Carolina’s state program for 
technical education was an outgrowth of this 
earlier national legislation. All of these ap- 
proaches were necessary at the time and each of 
them achieved some measure of success. 

The legislation mentioned above explicitly 
stated that education and training programs 
should be related to occupational needs. Addi- 
tional legislation, including the Economic Oppor-- 
tunity Act of 1964, the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, and the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
focused attention on the need for information 
about future skill requirements. It is this need 
for reliable up-to-date information on manpower 
requirements and resources that provides the 
basic motivation for this work. 



This study was prepared by staff of the Re- 
search and Statistics Section of the South Caro- 
lina Employment Security Commission under the 
direction of William B. Richey, Chief of Research 
and Statistics. Other staff members contributing 
significantly to the research and writing were 
Pinckney K. Holmes, Senior Labor Market 
Analyst, and Judy F. Coward, Junior Labor 
Market Analyst. 

The U. S. Department of Labor provided as- 
sistance through the Manpower Administration 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics without whose 
assistance this work would not have been possible 
at this time. Special acknowledgements are ex- 
tended to George F. Fowler, Statistician with the 
Southeastern Regional Office, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for his overall technical as- 
sistance and to Vladimir ' D. Chavrid and his 
staff, of the Manpower Administration, for their 
guidance and unflagging encouragement. 

As this study progressed, questions regarding 
- the content and format of the information to he 
presented were discussed with representatives of 
other federal and state agencies, trade groups, 
and labor unions. Their cooperation and assist- 
ance is gratefully acknowledged. 



INTRODUCTION 



During the last generation, a panorama of 
war, peace, recession, more armed conflict, and 
unparalleled prosperity has unfolded. Simultan- 
eously, an economic, industrial, technical, psycho- 
logical, social, and political upheaval has been 
going on for all to see. It would be naive to assume 
that these transformations could take place with- 
out tremendous impact on the job market. As a 
matter of fact, these are but a few of the many 
forces with far-reaching implications which are 
constantly at work in the field of manpower. 

Manpower policy today is designed to maxi- 
mize the development and utilization of all our 
human resources. That policy, stripped to its 
barest form, also serves as our manpower pro- 
gram objective. 

For years, South Carolina’s economy has been 
characterized by growth and change — growth in 
size and composition and change in communi- 
cation, research and development, technology, 
transportation, education and skills to mention 
only the more obvious. One of the most striking 
changes resulting from these developments has 
been the shift from farm to nonfarm work. Of 
the civilian work force today, only about eight 
out of every hundred are engaged in farm work, 
and the proportion is declining every year. Cou- 
pled with a rapidly expanding and increasingly 
diversified economy such as ours, the emphasis 
has shifted to such industries as manufacturing, 
government, service and trade. Inevitably, the 
occupational composition of the work force as 
well as the skills required in each job also have 
changed. This process apparently has outpaced 
our ability to adjust. Consequently, we face a real 
dilemma in that there seems to be an abundance 
of job opportunities and the people to fill them, 
but we are unable to bring the two together. This 
is sometimes due to demographic differences, but 
more often than not it is due to the fact that there 
has been and always will be a disparity between 
job requirements and qualifications of job seek- 
ers; During periods of rapid change such as ex- 
perienced in recent years, the problem is more 
acute than at other times. 



From the foregoing, it follows that current 
manpower needs are uncertain guides to future 
requirements. We cannot operate in a vacuum of 
information concerning our economy and our 
people. Right now, there is a growing demand for 
knowledge about the shape of the manpower 
future, and we are unable to answer many of the 
questions that have arisen. With the deepening 
involvement of government, private industry, and 
unions in manpower training and planning, it is 
imperative that some effort be made, within 
reasonable limits of time and cost, to identify 
manpower problems in advance of their occur- 
rence and thereby provide guides for developing 
and implementing public and private programs in 
the fields of education and training. This pre- 
sumes a need for continuous in-depth assessment 
of the job market and the forces affecting it, for 
the job market is certainly dynamic in every sense 
of the word. We must know not only how many 
are employed, but where, in what industries, and 
in what occupations. In the final analysis, tnis is 
the only way that planners involved with building 
educational and training facilities and developing 
curricula on all academic strata as well as those 
persons engaged in vocational guidance and coun- 
seling can prepare today to meet tomorrow’s 
needs. 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics has de- 
veloped projections of national manpower re- 
quirements to 1975 along with a great deal of 
information on technological trends in major 
industries and the probable effect of these 
changes on employment levels and occupational 
patterns. The information has been arranged in 
the form of a guidebook entitled, Tomorrow’s 
Manpower Needs. It consists of four volumes and 
was distributed earlier this year. From the point 
of view of States, the two most significant con- 
tributions in the report are Volumes I and IV 
which provide, respectively, a methodology for 
use by States in developing long-range forecasts 
and the industry-occupational matrix, i.e., a de- 
tailed distribution of the occupational composition 
of some 116 industries in the economy. 



Patterned after the national study, projec- 
tions of South Carolina’s manpower requirements 
and resources have been made to 1975. The man- 
power forecasts contained in this study were 
made within the framework of the following as- 
sumptions: 

1. No significant change is anticipated in our 
national defense posture. As in the past, 
new tensions will develop internationally 
but will not result in total war. 

2. The Nation’s economy is expected to re- 
flect moderate to substantial growth and 
become more complex. 



3. South Carolina’s economy is expected to 
reflect moderate to substantial growth 
with no appreciable change in the trends 
developed over the last several years. 

4. The rate of unemployment in the State 
will average about 4 per cent which will 
be somewhat below the experience in re- 
cent years. 

The Commission intends to continue to work 
in the area of long-range forecasts by periodically 
reviewing and adjusting the projections and re- 
fining and expanding the detail- Only in this 
manner can the forecasts reflect current adjust- 
ments and emerging trends in the economy. 



HIGHLIGHTS 



Population and Labor Force 

South Carolina’s population is expected to 
grow at a rate of 1.1 per cent annually from 1960 
to 1975 in comparison with a rate of 1.3 per cent 
for the United States. The rate of growth for the 
population 14 years old and over for this period 
will be 1.7 per cent for both the State and the 
Nation. The labor force participation rate for the 
14 years old and over population is expected to 
increase fractionally over the study period. 

industry Employment Trends 

Total employment is projected to grow at a 
rate of 1.9 per cent per year from 1960 to 1975 
in both the State and the Nation. 

In 1960, for every 100 jobs in South Caro- 
lina’s goods-producing industries, there were 80 
jobs in service-producing industries. By 1975, for 
every 100 jobs in goods-producing industries 104 
jobs are anticipated in service-producing indus- 
tries. 

Manufacturing in both the State and the 
Nation claimed 3 out of every 10 jobs in 1960. 
Projections to 1975 indicate that 2 out of every 
10 jobs in the United States and 4 out of every 10 
jobs in South Carolina will be in manufacturing. 
In South Carolina’s manufacturing industries, 
the rate of growth is expected to slow down in the 
textile industry but expand rapidly elsewhere. 

Occupational Employment Trends 

In 1960, blue collar workers in South Carolina 
outnumbered white collar workers, while for the 
United States, white collar workers were the 
larger of the two groups. This relationship is 
expected to continue through 1975. 

Substantial growth in employment from 1960 
to 1975 is projected for the following occupational 
categories : professional, technical, and kindred 
. workers ; clerical and kindred workers ; and 
craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers. 

Moderate employment increases from 1960 to 
1975 are projected for service workers ; opera- 
tives and kindred workers ; managers, officials, 
and proprietors; and sales workers. 

A small employment gain is projected for 
laborers, excluding farm and mine, while a sub- 



stantial decline is anticipated for farmers and 
farm workers. 

For all cf the broad occupational groups, the 
same trend will prevail from 1968 to 1975. The 
only exception is laborers, excluding farm and 
mine which will decline slightly. 



Manpower Requirements 

For every 100 new jobs created by industrial 
expansion 150 jobs will require replacement of 
workers because of deaths and retirements. This 
means that from 1968 to 1975 there will be 
345,300 jobs to be filled. The occupational cate- 
gories by volume of needs are listed in descending 
order : 

Operatives and Kindred Workers 
Service Workers 
Clerical and Kindred Workers 
Craftsmen. Foremen and Kindred 
Workers 

Professional, Technical and Kindred 
Workers 
Sales Workers 

Managers, Officials, and Proprietors 
Laborers, excluding Farm and Mine 
Farmers .and farm workers comprise the only 
major category with some replacement needs but 
a negative figure for expansion because of the 
declining trend in agricultural employment. 



Manpower Resources 

From 1960 to 1968, an average of some 38,000 
workers were supplied annually for expansion 
and. replacement needs. Projected needs indicate 
that for the period 1968-1975 some 49,000 new 
entrants to jobs will be required annually. 

Not as many operatives and kindred workers ; 
laborers, excluding farm and mine; and farmers 
and farm workers will be needed in the 1968-1975 
period as were required in the 1960-1968 period. 

On the other hand, for professional, technical 
and kindred workers, the projected need will be 
no greater during the 1968-1975 period than was 
experienced during the 1960-1968 period. 

Finally, for managers, officials, and proprie- 
tors, clerical and kindred, sales, craftsmen, fore- 
men and kindred, and service workers, the 
projected needs for 1968-1975 will be moderately 



greater than 



the experience 



of 1960-1968. 



